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PREFACE. 



Although the writer has tried to present his subject 
in simple form and language, he does not advise the 
use of the book by very young pupils. Nothing is 
gained in any study by urging it upon the mind before 
the natural interest begins to be awakened. This sub- 
ject specially demands thoughtfulness. 

The Questions appended are designed to assist the 
teacher in broadening the range of the discussion, which 
necessarily has to be briefly treated in the text. The 
printed Questions should help to suggest others. The 
teacher should also add the moral and sj^mpathetic ele- 
ment of earnestness, without which any study will fail 
of its best results. 

For more comprehensive examination of the subject, 
the teacher will do well to refer to "The Temperance 
Movement,'* by William Henry Blair, to which the author 
has been recommended for careful statistics by Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright. The figures used in this manual 
are always the lowest estimates, — such, for example, as 
those prepared by Mr. N. F. Barrett, of the " New 
York Grocer." For the old view of temperance, though 
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iv PREFACE. 

quite carefully guarded, one should read Dr. Francis 
Minot's paper before the Saratoga Conference, in 1884. 
On the moderate use of alcoholic drinks, a thoughtful 
paper, deprecating them altogether, will be found in the 
" Popular Science Monthly " for June, 1888. This serves 
to illustrate the view of an increasingly large body of 
physicians. The author is indebted to his friend Dr. 
E. O. Otis, of the Boston Dispensary, for revising his 
manuscript that it might be free of error in so far as it 
touches upon the science of medicine. The Rev. Wm. H. 
Lyon, President of the Sunday-School Society, the Rev. 
H. G. Spaulding, its Secretary, and the Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
of Dorchester, have also assisted him in the revision of 
the work. 

Jamaica Plain, July, 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONCERNING STIMULANTS IN GENERAL. 

The Pacts. — Among things to be found for sale by 
grocers and apothecaries is a certain class known as 
stimulants. Tea, coffee, tobacco, and wine, for example, 
are stimulants. Their power, whether for good or evil, 
is so great and subtle, and they play so important a part 
in the customs of men as well as in trade, that it is need- 
ful for every one to know particularly what they are good 
fori which of them are harmful, and what dangers attend 
them. Stimulants do not, like food, nourish the body 
and make bone, muscle, and flesh. No one in health, 
probably, requires any stimulant beyond what whole- 
some and well-prepared food, such as bread, meat, and 
milk, contains. Neither do stimulants impart permanent 
strength. No farmer wants them for his horses and 
cattle. No intelligent person would give them to young 
children. Indeed, the taste of most of these things is 
apt to be unpleasant to children. Stimulants act in a 
peculiar way upon the ner\'es and upon the brain. 
Sometimes they excite the nerves and make people 
wakeful, as when a soldier on guard or a nurse drinks 
a cup of strong coffee to prevent sleep. There are some 
which soothe and deaden the nerves, like opium ; such 
as these are often called narcotics. 
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8 A HAND-BOOK OP TEMPERANCE. 

IJseB and Abuses of Stimulants. — The articles that 
are classed together as stimulants are very various in 
their effects and in the degrees of their power. In 
some form or other they have been in use among all 
nations from time immemorial. In certain of their 
milder forms they doubtless add to human pleasure, 
comfort, and sociability. They play their part in forti- 
fying the body against exceptional fatigue or hunger. 
In their intensity they range upwards, however, from 
the harmless cocoa and the fragrant tea into deadly and 
poisonous drugs.^ Most of the stimulants in common 
use are liable to serious and dangerous abuse. Multi- 
tudes of ignorant women, for example, injure themselves 
with strong tea, which unsettles their nerves and leaves 
them fretful and irritable. Many men, too, are unable 
to drink coffee and at the same time keep a steady 
hand and clear mind. The constant use of any sort of 
stimulant is apt to chain one b}' the bonds of a craving 
habit which it becomes hard to conquer. In case any 
such stimulant, however harmless it seems at first, comes 
to impair the steadiness of one's nerves or to enslave 
one's will, it is obvious that its use is both foolish and 
degrading. It must be generally agreed that as soon 
as any stimulant is found quite clearly to threaten the 
national well-being, or to hurt the manhood of a people, 
it ought to be classed among drugs and poisons, and 
discouraged, or even forbidden, for ordinarj' use. Thus 
opium in all its forms, whether it is eaten or smoked, in 
laudanum or morphine, is known to cause ten-ible evil, 
ruining the health and happiness, and destroying tlie 

^ Besides the stimulating quality in the cocoa-berry, there is also 
a considerable amount of nutritious matter, which gives the rich and 
fatty character to the preparations of chocolate. 
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power of the will. No one but foolish or ignorant 
persons would, therefore, use it without the advice of a 
careful physician. So, likewise, with the use of tobacco, 
— at least for boys. It is known to stunt their growth, 
and undermine their strength and manliness. Certain 
States have therefore passed laws forbidding the sale of 
it to minors. 

Th6 Alcoholios, or lutozicants. — The largest and 
most treacherous class of stimulants is known as alcoholic 
drinks, such as beer, ale, wine, and brandy. These drinks 
all contain more or less of a fluid called alcohol. The 
Russian peasants make vodka^ a kind of whiskey, from 
corn ; the Mexicans make pulque from a sort of aloe ; 
the Tartars make an intoxicating drink, koumiss^ from 
mare's milk ; the Dutch use juniper-berries to make gin. 
Rum is made from molasses. Wine, cider, beer, and 
other beverages — commonly of the less fiery sort — 
come by a process of fermentation, as when the apple- 
juice first sours, and then, being shut up from the air, 
changes to cider. Any kinds of food that hold sugar 
in their juices can thus be fermented into alcoholic 
drinks. The stronger liquors, like brandy, whiskey, and 
rum, are made by distillation, — a process in which the 
alcohol is separated by heat from the water which in the 
ordinary fermentation dilutes it. Oats, barley, lye, corn, 
or potatoes are used in this way. Creosote, tannic acid, 
and fusel-oil are among the noxious ingredients frequently' 
added to give a taste to the liquor. Distilled liquors, 
or spirits, as they are sometimes called, are generally 
unpleasant to the taste. It is a morbid appetite that 
does not somewhat shrink from them. The fermented 
drinks also, unless artificially flavored or sweetened, are 
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not pleasant at first to the taste. Nature does not seem 
to reeommeDd them to her children. The more alco- 
hol they contain, the more disagreeable they become. 
Stronger spirits, like brandy, contain fifty per cent or 
more of pure alcohol. Pure alcohol is undoubtedly a 
powerful poison. The word "intoxicating," which de- 
scribes its natural effect, literally means "that which 
poisons." The poison of alcohol is peculiarly subtle, 
affecting the brain, the nerves, and the will, — sometimes 
exciting, and again deadening, the senses, and changing 
the nature of the person while he is under its influence ; 
if taken often, acting on the tissues of the body and 
working disease; in large doses, capable of causing 
death. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS : THEIR USES. 

Use in the Arts. — If there were no use for alcoholic 
drinks, alcohol would still play a somewhat important 
and useful part in commerce. It burns with a dull 
flame, and is used for spirit-lamps in the laboratory and 
the sick-room. It does not freeze when mercury be- 
comes solid, and in the far North is used for ther- 
mometers. It preserves from decay. In museums, as 
at Cambridge, Mass., the specimens are kept in jars or 
bottles of alcohol. It dissolves many substances ; the 
painter needs it to make varnishes, and the apothecary 
to make tinctures. It is estimated that perhaps one 
eighth part of the distilled spirits produced in this 
country is used for such purposes. 

Their Medicinal Use. — There are conditions of the 
body, in disease or old age, or excessive fatigue or ex- 
posure, when some alcoholic stimulant, as wine, or even 
hrand}^, may serve to stir the flagging life or to tide over 
a crisis. Most physicians believe that especially the 
milder drinks, as wine, sometimes have a certain ben- 
eflcial use as a medicine. They may be likened to a 
whip which on occasion is used to urge a jaded or an old 
and worn-out horse. But stimulants, like the whip, if 
used long or often, lose their power. The quantitj' has 
to be increased ; the nerves come to depend upon them, 
and will not work without their spur; or there is a 
reaction after their effect is over, and one feels more 
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exhausted than before. The best physicians therefore 
recognize that great care must be taken in the use of 
alcoholic drinks by the sick and feeble, since often more 
harm than good is done. There are also many cases 
of disease in which the poison of alcohol works certain 
injury and hastens death. The heedless use that many 
ignorant people make of bitters, tonics, and other patent 
medicines containing alcohol, is therefore fraught with 
peril; since too often, under the guise of momentary 
exhilaration, the sick are led to take that which they most 
need to avoid. It should be observed that the effect of 
alcoholic drinks as medicine is found to fail in case the 
patient has already been accustomed to them as bever- 
ages. The use of alcohol in health seems, as it were, 
to exhaust the springs in the body, which will not now 
answer to the pressure of need. 

Their Use as Beverages. They do not make Men strong. 
— By far the largest use of the alcoholic drinks is as bev- 
erages. They were long supposed to impart strength, 
wit, and courage. It was imagined that men could work 
better if they drank ale, that soldiers could fight better, 
that sailors and travellers could resist heat and cold, by 
the stimulus of brandy. Hence regular rations of spirits 
used to be given in the army and navy. These ideas 
have all been disproved. It has been found by careful 
observation — as Benjamin Franklin pointed out more 
than a century ago — that men can work better with- 
out beer or ale; certainly the athlete should let them 
alone. It has been shown by Stanley and others that the 
use of alcoholic beverages is fatal to explorers in the 
heat of Africa. The stoutest men to endure the arctic 
cold have been those who did not use these drinks, as 
in Lieutenant Greely's expedition. Indeed, alcohol acts 
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artificially to lower the temperature of the body. In the 
great Civil War the bravest soldiers were found not to 
need stimulants to their courage. On the contrary, in- 
toxicating drinks often serve to make cowards of men. 
For works of skill, for control of the mind, for the writer, 
the orator, the artist, and the musician, alcoholic bever- 
ages are found positively to lessen the needful steadiness 
of nerve. No intelligent person, therefore, would use 
these drinks to fortify himself when about to undertake 
important or difficult work. 

Their Use for Pleasure. — The most ancient use of 
wine and kindred drinks was for pleasure or indul- 
gence, as at feasts. Certain milder drinks, as light 
wines containing but a small portion of alcohol, act for 
a little while to produce a certain cheerful and exhilar- 
ating effect, somewhat like that produced by coffee. 
Other stronger drinks serve the purpose of a short- 
lived excitement to the ignorant whose lives are dull. 
Certain drinks also, especially in intoxicating quantity, 
soothe and drown for a short period pain, cares, troubles, 
remorse ; but these presently return in a more intolerable 
shape. The real reason, then, why men use alcoholic 
beverages is for their own indulgence or pleasure ; some- 
times in the society of friends, or — a meaner way — by 
themselves. If the pleasure were worth while ; if it were 
not too costly ; if it did no harm to others, and left no 
bad effects upon the person indulging in it ; if every one 
could stop with the mild stimulus of a glass of light wine 
taken with one's dinner, — there would be no more wrong 
in adding this pleasure to one's life than in the case of tea 
or coffee. Temperance then would have no other mean- 
ing than it has with respect to excessive or gluttonous 
indulgence in eating. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

ALCOHOLIC DRINKS : THE EVILS WHICH THEY WORK. 

Waste and Extravagance. — The direct annual cost 
of intoxicating drinks to the people of the United States 
may be safely stated as at least seven hundred millions 
of dollars, — more than twice the revenue of the National 
Government, and eight or nine times the cost of all the 
public schools of the country. In the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of these drinks a gi'eat army of men — 
half-a-million or more — is employed. The liquor-saloons 
of single cities, like Boston or Chicago, if placed side by 
side would stretch for miles. If this expense of men 
and money and buildings in a single channel increased 
happiness and added to the national health and well- 
being, it would still be enormously out of proportion. 
On the simple score of expense, not to mention any 
other reason, the nation would be vastly richer and 
happier if alcoholic drinks did not exist. We shall 
see that the immense capital invested in the liquor busi- 
ness, instead of being added to the wealth of the land, 
ought to be subtracted, — precisely as the country is 
poorer for the money that it has to spend for war, for 
prisons, or for disease. 

The Ruin of Health. — There are multitudes of per- 
sons to whom alcohol in its milder forms, like beer or 
wine, is immediately harmful. A very little of it acts to 
produce dizziness. Its use produces or fosters certain 
painful diseases, — Blight's disease, for example. In its 
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more fiery form, as in spirits, it is generally hurtful, 
and often fatal. Thousands of deaths every year may 
be directly traced to the use of alcoholic drinks. Be- 
sides, these drinks are apt to work insidiously to form 
what is known as the alcohol habit, which finally be- 
comes a disease itself. This is often hereditary, dis- 
abling children from their birth, and enfeebling their 
will. The children also of those who appear not at once 
to suffer themselves from its use, frequently inherit ner- 
vous or weak constitutions. Many poor creatures thus 
become almost, if not wholly, helpless to withstand the 
temptation to indulge their diseased appetite. Sometimes 
the craze for it comes on them like the sudden attack of 
fever. 

The Effect upon the Mind. — Alcohol, even when 
largely diluted, has a peculiar effect upon the brain to 
force its action. But the brain, being a most sensitive 
organ, fe easily injured by any kind of abuse or excess ; 
hence one large cause of insanity is found to be the use 
of intoxicating drinks ; worse yet, idiocy and imbecility 
in children are often traced to the same fatal cause. 

Crime. — Alcoholic drinks all tend to excite and to 
inflame the passions. They frequently make men irrita- 
ble and quarrelsome ; they drown the conscience ; they 
even change the nature of the man while he is under 
their influence. They are, therefore, peculiarly provo- 
cative of all sorts of mischief and crime. The least 
harmful use of these drinks is when taken with the food, 
since their force is then diluted. At open bars, however, 
and in the liquor-saloons, they are drunk in their most 
dangerous form. The saloons become the resort of the 
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idle and worthless ; the haunt of those who live on the 
labor of others, or who buy and sell votes, — a standing 
menace to the State. If there were no saloons, there 
would be little need of policei constables, or jails. 

The Indirect Cost. — It is evident that no nation can 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars for intoxicating 
drinks without the waste of a great deal of time. Men 
spend their earnings at the saloons, and unfit themselves 
for their work, sometimes for days. Others do not work 
enough to take care of their families, who have to be 
supported by the town or city. On railroads, in shops, 
and with teams, the unsteady nerves of drinking men 
cause daily accidents, and at sea, wreck ships. People 
are at the expense of sickness who, except for alco- 
holic drinks, would be well. Many thousands die who 
would otherwise live and labor. Insane as3lums have to 
be multiplied, prisons have to be built, and more police- 
men paid for, very largely on account of alcoholic drinks. 
The good grain that is turned into liquor would give 
bread to several millions of people. Thus, besides 
the direct cost of supporting breweries and distilleries, 
importing wines and brandies, and paying the army of 
liquor-sellers and saloon-keepers, the indirect cost is 
probably still greater. 

The Home. — The root of our national well-being is in 
prosperous and happy homes. But the drinking habit 
directly threatens the home. When drunkenness enters, 
the home-life is ruined. No one can measure the misery 
that alcoholic drinks inflict upon wives and children. 

Summary. — In view of the vast direct and indirect 
cost of alcoholic beverages, and the terrible evils of 
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disease, poverty, crime, and death which they are re- 
sponsible for, it becomes an important and natural ques- 
tion : Since these drinks are not needful for health, but 
are used merely for self-indulgence and pleasure, how 
can such paltry pleasure be right when purchased at 
such cost? It is surely no wonder, then, that many good 
citizens believe that the traffic in these demoralizing 
drinks should be suppressed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

temperakce: the old view. 

In early times the evils caused by intoxicating drinks 
were not so great as now. The art of distilling fierj 
liquors was not known. Such liquors, even after men 
learned how to make them, were for a time extremely 
expensive. Abundance of wine was only for the rich, or 
at times of great festivals. Neither was the wine, such 
as Homer's heroes used, fortified with alcohol and poison- 
ous drugs, as the custom largely is now. No experi- 
ments had been made to learn the nature of alcohol, and 
its effects upon the body and mind. 

Intemperance in Old Times. — The curse of drunken- 
ness, however, is as ancient as history. The Old Testa- 
ment, for example, is full of allusions to its folly and 
shame. There were those, it would seem, like the Naz- 
arites and the Rechabites, who held it a duty to abstain 
altogether from wine. Plato the Athenian says that " If 
the State makes only an amusement of it, and whoever 
likes may drink whenever he likes and with whom he 
likes, and add to this any other indulgences, I shall 
never' agree or allow that this city or this man should 
adopt such a usage of drinking." He adds that " No 
one while he is on a campaign should be allowed to taste 
wine at all, . . . and that no rulers should drink during 
their year of office ; nor pilots of vessels, nor judges 
while on duty, should taste wine at all ; nor any one who 
is going to hold a consultation about any matter of im- 
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portance ; nor in the daytime at all. . , . There are num-' 
berless other cases also," he continues, ^^ in which those 
who have good sense and good laws ought not to drink 
wine ; so that if what I say is true, no city will need 
many vineyards." This was in a wine-producing country, 
400 B.C. The Carthaginians also, Plato says, forbade 
wine on a campaign. The evils of wine-drinking led 
Mahomet to forbid its use in the Koran. But the com- 
mon belief in ancient times was that wine was good, and 
perhaps needful, unless used in excess. Temperance was 
only not to abuse it by taking too much. The question of 
temperance, therefore, was for every man by himself, as 
it is to-day in the matter of eating too much. What might 
be moderate for one man, would be excess for his neighbor. 
If a man abused wine and did himself harm, it was at his 
own risk. The public had no taxes to pay in the old times 
to support the drunkard's children, or if he committed 
crimes to feed him in jail. This old view of temper- 
ance is that which has been generally held till quite 
recently. Any man was thought to be temperate who 
used wine or other alcobolio drinks without being a 
drunkard, although the same man might be undermining 
his health by their use. This view of temperance is 
still largely held in England and on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The Old View in Prooeso of Change. — Meanwhile, 
science found out how to make and cheapen the strong 
drinks, while commerce brought new and unknown vari- 
eties wherever ships traded. Early in the eighteenth 
century gin, at first a foreign liquor, was sold in London 
at a penny a glass, with straw furnished free for drunk- 
en customers to lie upon in the cellars of the public- 
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houses. In 1736 Parliament passed an Act — quite 
useless, however — to ' restrict this demoralizing traffic. 
The increasing wealth of the world, putting money to 
spend into every poor man's hands, has at last raised 
the question of intoxicating drinks into more serious im- 
portance than ever before. Physicians have made careful 
study of the action of alcohol upon the body, and have 
come more thoroughly to undei*stand the perils of its use. 
The public burden of cost, taxation, and misery has set 
all thoughtful people to considering what can be done 
about it. There has come to be, at least in America, 
very general agreement upon certain simple points. 

1. The strong drinks, brandy and the like, are bad for 
every one, and their use as beverages should be altogether 
discountenanced. Whoever uses them habitually, shows 
himself to be either a reckless or very ignorant person. 
The question of temperance in the old sense of modera- 
tion narrows itself, therefore, to the milder intoxicants, 
— ale, beer, and wine. 

2. A large proportion of all liquors in use — for 
example, most wines — are found to be adulterated, 
frequently with poisonous substances, and artificially 
strengthened. These adulterated liquors should not be 
used by any one ; but the character of those engaged 
in the liquor business is such that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain pure liquors. 

3. It is not well for women to use intoxicating drinks. 
The more delicate and finer the nervous organization, the 
more harm alcohol does. The physical and moral effect 
of intoxication upon women is therefore specially insidi- 
ous and hurtful. It is noteworthy that men do not com- 
monly like to see women use intoxicating drinks. It is 
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an obvious presumption against the innocence of such a 
pleasure that it cannot be recommended to women. 

4. Alcoholic drinks are likewise altogether bad for 
children and youth. Not to speak of worse evils, the 
habit of depending upon beer or wine enervates and 
enfeebles young men, saps their manliness, and brings 
them into doubtful company. 

5. There is a considerable class of men so finely 
organized, with nerves so delicately balanced, that 
they cannot safely use intoxicating drinks at all, — 
as one would not use the whip with a thoroughbred 
horse. 

6. No one with inherited tendencies towards the 
drinking habit should touch alcoholic drinks, even in 
their mildest form. 

7. Of course drunkards, or any who have already 
felt the sting of their abuse, should give them up 
altogether. 

8. The managers of railroads and factories do not 
want watchmen, engineers, or switchmen who use alco- 
holic drinks. In many kinds of service such men will not 
be employed at all. The Civil Service Commissioners 
will not employ drinking men for laborers or for the 
police. No shipowner chooses them for the officers 
of his ship. No merchants prefer them for clerks. In- 
surance companies dread to take the risk of the lives 
of habitual, even though moderate, drinkers. 

9. Alcoholic drinks are dangerous for those who lead 
a sedentary life, as professional men and students, unless 
used by advice of a physician. 

10. The great class of laboring men would do well 
not to touch intoxicating drinks. If they use them at 
all, they use them as a rule to their hurt. They would 
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be better off without them in health, comfort, prosperity, 
and happiness. This is the uniform advice of their 
best fViends. The universal disuse of these drinks may 
be safel,y reckoned as equivalent to the average increase 
of their wages by ten per cent. 

11. The Northern races as a rule are more susceptible 
to the abuse of strong drink than the people of the South- 
ern countries. The Anglo-Saxon people, in particular, 
least need artificial stimulus, and are most harmed by it. 
It is quite likely also that in civilized life the nervoas 
susceptibility to alcohol tends to increase. 

12. It is generally conceded that the climate of North 
America is in itself somewhat stimulating. If there were 
in an}^ country occasion for the use of alcoholic drinks ^ 
there is none here, while the danger and harm from 
excess are greater than in a less bracing climate. 

13. It is conceded that the State must interfere, at 
least to a certain extent, to abate the evils of the liquor 
traffic. Thus no liquors may be sold to minors or to 
drunkards. The sellers of liquors must take out licenses 
or be registered, often at cost of heavy fees. If the peo- 
ple of a town or cit}^ vote that the saloons are an into^ 
erable nuisance, they must be closed. Such restrictions 
as these are 8upix)rted by the highest courts and by an 
increasing weight of enlightened public opinion. 

If we exclude all pei*sons for whom alcoholic beverages 
are obviousl}' an evil, there are left certain men of firm 
health, of somewhat coarse nervous texture, of no heredi- 
tary tendency to abuse drink, and of ample means to afford 
pure liquors. They are preciselj^ the class who need stimu- 
lus of any sort the least. In the case of such men, using 
mild wine or beer with their meals, but at no other times. 
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and never to excess, it is possible that this moderate use 
may do no perceptible and immediate harm to themselves, 
beyond a certain further coarsening of the tissues. Is it 
worth while to bear the gigantic evils caused by alcoholic 
liquors merely for the sake of the self-indulgence of so 
small a class? 
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CHAPTER V. 

temperance: the new view. 

There are various practices and customs which are 
tolerated among half-civilized races, but prove later to 
work public injury, and must, therefore, be abolished. 
Gambling, for example, not to mention other evil habits 
of barbarous peoples, is a very ancient and common prac- 
tice. There used to be no law against it, and no con- 
science about it. In some countries, in the form of 
lotteries, it is still sometimes licensed by the Govern- 
ment, In every community there are some men who, by 
reason of their power of self-control and abundant means, 
might be so moderate in the indulgence of gambling as 
not to do themselves any personal harm ; notwithstand- 
ing, it has come to be the settled opinion of the most 
civilized nations that gambling is an enormous evil. If 
it does the few, who are moderate in it, no harm, it does 
vast harm to the many. It leads to idleness, waste, ex- 
travagance, and vice. Men's consciences therefore con- 
demn it as wrong, and the laws forbid it, and make it a 
crime. 

The Role of the Gkreatest Good. — The fact is, the 
world is coming to see this truth; nameh^ Whatever 
custom or haUt on the whole clearly works more harm than 
good ought to be given up. It is not enough to say that a 
few get profit or pleasure from the custom. If it hurts 
a great many, and especially if it saps the virtue of a 
people, the custom is bad. The few ought not to profit 
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by the loss or the suffering of the many. Thus, there 
was no ancient law against slavery. Slavery, many 
thought, did good. There were always certain masters 
who treated their slaves well. Yet, on the whole, slavery 
did incalculable harm, and the conscience of the civil- 
ized world to-day condemns it, as it condemns gambling, 
polygamy, and other vices. It is in accordance with "the 
rule of the greatest good" that a new view is rapidly 
coming into vogue about intoxicating drinks. 

The Right of the Individual to please Himself. — 
The State says that no one can pursue his own advan- 
tage or pleasure at the risk of injuring his neighbors. 
Thus, one must not carr}' firearms, or shoot within the 
limits of a city. The safe and skilful man must observe 
the same rule as the careless. This is more than the 
command of a law. No good citizen wants to do what 
is bad for men generally to do, or for boys to imitate 
him in doing. If the law is, on the whole, good for the 
public, it is good enough for each individual. 

The New View. — The use of alcoholic beverages is 
on the whole a vast public or national evil. It is a 
greater evil than gambling, and has no other valid ex- 
cuse than the momentary pleasure or excitement which 
it yields. As with gambling, there is no line which can be 
drawn on one side of which people can be safely advised 
to indulge in it ; but the very beginnings are dangerous, 
especially for youth. Whatever plea can be made for 
moderate drinking can also be made for moderate gam- 
bling. If the alcoholic drinks are harmless to any, they 
are harmless to only a small minority of the nation ; but 
the few ought not to indulge a mere pleasure which is 
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bad for men generally. If it is bad for the nation, it is 
bad for all who make the nation. It is therefore right 
to ask all, including the exceptional people, for the 
good of the whole to abstain from that which gives so 
little pleasure compared with the terrible burden of cost 
and pain. 

niostration. — Suppose that there was a large family 
of all ages, old and young. There is a kind of food that 
is occasionallj" brought upon the table which invariably 
makes some of the family who eat it deadlj' sick. It hurts 
nearly everj' one to eat it, and is specially dangerous 
for the children. It is hard to taste it and not want 
more. It is hard for the children to see the older ones 
eat it and not to try it too. We should call it very sel- 
fish for the father of this family, who happened to have 
an exceptionally strong stomach, to insist that this hurt- 
ful food shall be put upon the table. If he is a good 
father, he will make it a rule not to have this food 
cooked in his house. "This food is not worth while," 
he will sa}'. 

TTThere the Role of the Greatest Good comes from. 

— The rule of the greatest good is found in our sense 
of justice. As soon as a child is shown that his play 
troubles others, he knows that he ought to stop. This 
is also the highest teaching of the religion of the Golden 
Rule, which appeals to every one's chivalry and friendli- 
ness. " We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves." 
The gi*eat Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, also writes : 
"That which is not good for the swarm, neither is it 
good for the bee." 
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Temperance AssociationB. — New ideas are promoted 
by associations of men to urge them. General discussion 
stirs thoughtful ness, and in the long run serves to correct 
mistakes and abate extravagance. Thus, when men began 
to see the evils of slavery, they found it usefu] to unite 
in societies and to hold meetings. Public opinion was 
thus formed and directed towards the abolition of slavery. 
"Wise conduct in regard to the evils of intoxicating 
drinks is to be promoted in like manner by societies and 
discussion. The weak and easily tempted may be per- 
suaded to join the growing company of those who volun- 
tarily' abstain from the use of alcoholic beverages. The 
young especially may be expected to adopt the modern 
view for the sake of the general good. The adherents of 
the older ideas of temperance will be helped to see how 
small and doubtful is the pleasure they seek for them- 
selves, and how great the cost is to the whole. They 
will at least give their special influence to enforce the 
laws which already exist to restrict the abuses of al- 
coholic drinks. Whenever the people decide that the 
drinking-saloons are too great an evil to be tolerated, 
good citizens will acquiesce in the decision. 

The Noble Life. — Every young person who has a 
spark of the noble and heroic quality must wish to lead 
a life that shall help and not hinder good, that shall 
leave the world better and not worse, overcoming evil, 
building up justice and happiness. It was finely said at 
the death of one of the foremost citizens of Boston : " He 
dies in a town which is larger, nobler, better, because he 
has lived." When one devotes himself to live by this 
pattern, he has discovered a new rule, a new and 
grander purpose, and the secret of happiness. Such a 
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life never grows old. The new idea of temperance, as 
set forth in this chapter, not only falls in with the par- 
pose of this noble life, but directly fosters it and makes 
it grow. It is surely ignoble merely for one's own in- 
dulgence, to follow, however prudently, any habit or cus- 
tom that on the whole harms the State or injures the 
average man. It is noble for the sake of the larger good 
to give up whatever is not well for other men or for men 
generally to do. The new rule of temperance, therefore, 
not only appeals to the individual because it is doubtless 
safe and good, while the opposite course is dangerous, but 
it also appeals to every one, and especially to the youth 
who wants to do that which is noble. It seems to be 
therefore in keeping with the broader interpretation of 
Christianity, which, instead of insisting upon what the 
letter says, asks with regard to every moral question: 
What is the spirit of Christ? 
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TABLE OF CERTAIN APPROXIMATE FIGURES. 



The direct cost of the liquor-bill of the United 

States f 700,000,000 

Number of men employed in liquor making 

and selling , 550,000 

Number of taxed drinking places in 1880 . . 175,000 

Number of barrels of taxed malt liquor in 1875 8,000,000 
Number of barrels of taxed malt liquor in 1887 22,000,000 
Cost of the public schools of the United States, 

1880 80,000.000 

Cost of the National Grovernment, including in- 
terest on the debt 267,000,000 

Cost of the State and Municipal Governments, 

including interest 300,000,000 

Annual cost of bread, about 300,000,000 

Average annual earnings of able-bodied men, 

estimated at 500 

Annual cost of the German army 90,000,000 

Interest-bearing debt of the United States 
(which the liquor bill of two years would 
more than pay) 1,100,000,000 
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QUESTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

What are stimulants? Give examples. Tell where any of 
them are produced. How do they act upon the nerres ? Are any 
of them needful for man ? Are any of them harmless 1 How can 
you know whether a stimulant does you harm ? What stimulant 
makes many persons irritahle ? What common stimulant some- 
times makes men's hands tremhie ? What ought you to do in case 
any stimulant ii\jures your health ? Has any one a right to follow 
a habit that hurts him? Show whom else such a habit hurts. 
What fine passage of Paul touches this 1 (Rom. xiv. 7.) What 
is the most dangerous narcotic? What treacherous effect has it 
on the will ? What is the harm in tobacco ? Why is it unmanly 
for boys ever to use it? What law is there about the sale of 
tobacco ? 

Mentibn some of the alcoholic drinks. What are they made 
from? By what processes? What is fermentation? How are 
liquors distilled? Why are such liquors more fiery? What are 
these strong drinks ? What poisonous substances besides alcohol 
are found in them? Is the taste for alcoholic drinks natural, 
like the taste for bread and meat? How large a proportion of 
alcohol do the stronger drinks often contain ? How small a propor- 
tion is enough to make a drink like beer alcoholic, and therefore 
intoxicating ? What is the nature of alcohol ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

What uses can you recall wliich alcohol server in the arts ? Is 
there any danger in such uses ? 

How may you illustrate the use of alcohol as a medicine ? What 
other poisons are used in medicine? What harm follows if any 
medicine is long continued ? What if the dose is extremely small ? 
What do you say of persons who take medicines without tlie advice 
of a physician ? Is any medicine good for all kinds of disease ? 
What peril is there in patent or quack medicines ? What happens 
to a steel spring if you use it too often or needlessly 1 What must 
you do with alcoholic drinks in health if you want them to help you 
in sickness ? 

Do alcoholic beverages make men strong ? Are those who use 
them brighter or more skilful than others ? Recall Franklin's 
experience. Why have rations of spirits been given up in the 
army and navy 1 Does beer or wine help men to bear heat ? Do 
sailors or fishermen need them ? What stimulus does a true man 
need in order to be brave? Whom would you prefer to defend 
you, a man under the influence of drink, or a sober man ? What 
will help an orator to speak ? Does he need any artiflcial stimulus ? 
If you wanted to pass a hard examination, how would you best 
prepare yourself for it ? 

If men do not need alcoholic drinks for food to make them- 
selves stronger, why do they use them ? Are those who use 
them for pleasure likely to be happier or more cheerful than 
others ? Who are the happiest persons that you know ? What 
do you think makes them happy ? What effect have alcoholic 
drinks upon stupid persons? Do they ever help men to bear 
troubles ? How can one best bear troubles 1 Why is it good for 
friends to eat and drink together rather than alone ? What sort 
of stimulus is needful to insure their enjoyment ? Is it right to 
use anything solely for pleasure ? If so, what sort of things ? 
Suppose the pleasure were not worth while 1 Suppose it cost too 
much 1 Suppose it did harm to others ? Suppose it injured the 
health ? Suppose it a pleasure hard to check short of excess ? Do 
these conditions hold good of tea ? Coffee? Candy? Tobacco? 
Wine? 
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Does all wholesome pleasure leave one better prepared for one's 
work ? What harm, then, is there in excessive indulgence of any 
Hppetite? In over-eating? Which costs you more monej, your 
charities, or your indulgences ? Does honest work or study lessen 
or increase the zest of one's pleasure ? Can one succeed really in 
gettmg pleasure without earning pleasure by service ? 



CHAPTER III. 

What is a moderate estimate of the liquor-bill of the United 
States ? How does this compare with the expenses of the Govern- 
ment? With the cost of bread ? With the cost of schools? With 
the cost of churches ? With the cost of the German army 1 How 
many liquor-saloons, if any, or places for the sale of intoxicating 
drink, are there in your town, city, or ward ? Is a State richer for 
its jails and almshouses ? Is it richer, or not, for its forts and war- 
ships ? For its distilleries and breweries ? For the land that pro- 
duces brewers' grain ? 

What diseases are apt to follow the use of intoxicating drinks ? 
What terrible effect does it often have upon children ? Does it have 
this effect upon the children of drunkards only ? What should be 
our treatment of such persons ? 

What effect has beer or wine on the brain 1 Always ? Why is 
the brain peculiarly liable to injury from artificial excitement 1 

What effects have alcoholic drinks upon the passions ? Upon 
the conscience ? Upon the will ? Is a man responsible for what 
he does while under their influence? Ought he to be punished? 
Why are these drinks less harmful when taken with food? When 
are they most perilous ? On what grounds do many persons say 
that " the saloons must go " ? Does any good whatever come from 
them ? Can you tell why they are dangerous to the State ? 

Tell in what ways alcoholic drinks cost besides what men pay for 
them directly. Illustrate by any case of which you know, of an 
accident, a fire, a wreck. If a working man spends only five cents 
a day for tobacco, and ten cents for beer, how much will this be in 
the year? What part of the average man's income will this be? 
What harm does the drinking habit do to the home ? What harm 
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is done when' a man drinks " in moderation ** ? What is the chief 
cause of poverty 1 What can be done for the families of drunkards ? 
What grave question do these things suggest ? What do you 
think of a pleasure that costs very much, and then leaves one worse 
ofif than before ? Suppose the pleasure also turned men into brutes, 
or killed them, what would you say should be done about it ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

Why are the evils of intoxicating drinks greater now than in old 
times ? What makes much of the wine now in use specially hurt- 
ful '? How has science helped to teach men the nature of alcohol ? 

Quote references in the Old Testament to the evil of wine-drink- 
ing (1 Sam. XXV. 36, 37 ; Fro v. xx. 1, xxiii. 29-33 ; Is. xxviiL 7 ; Jer. 
xxiii. d). What was the rule of the Nazarites (Num. vi. 2, 3.) 
Who were the Rechabites ? (Jer. xxxv.) Who was Plato? What 
did he say of the use of wine ? Who did he hold ought not to taste 
it? What nations are Mohammedans? What is their rule about 
the use of wine ? What was the old idea of temperance ? How do 
the evils of intemperance touch the public to-day more than in old 
times ? What did men mean by ** strong drink " in Bible times ? 
What new and stronger drinks have been invented since ? What 
do you know of the drinking customs of our English ancestors ? 
Is strong drink cheaper or dearer than in old times? Why are 
men more able to purchase it? Why is the treatment of alco- 
holic drinks demanding increased attention? 

On what points is there coming to be general agreement ? What 
should be thought of men who use spirits as beverages ? What 
is the character of most liquors now in use ? Why is it difficult to 
obtain pure wine even for medicine ? 

Why should women not use intoxicating drinks ? Why do men 
generally not like to see women drinking or smoking? Why 
should alcoholic drinks be forbidden to children and youth ? What 
is the law in your State about this? Why do young men least 
need artificial stimulants ? What effect do they have upon the finer 
qualities of manliness? Why should men of nice or sensitive 
nervous organization let such drinks alone? 

3 
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What absolute rule is there for those who inherit a taste for 
alcohol? For those who have ever been intoxicated? What 
kind of men, drinking men, or total abstainers, would you choose 
for railroad service 1 For police ? For firemen 1 For pilots I 
For clerks? Why do insurance companies dread or refuse to 
issue policies to drinking men? Why do professional men and 
students have to take special care of their health? What ad- 
vice do all the friends of laboring men give ? Why ? How large 
a permanent advantage would the working men of the country get 
by the total disuse of intoxicating drinks ? What races, if any, are 
most liable to drunkenness ? What effect has civilization upon the 
nervous system ? What kind of horse can least bear the whip ? 
What is the special character of the North American climate? 

What right has the State to interfere with the free sale of gun- 
powder or fire-crackers ? Of intoxicating drinks ? What is license ? 

What is " high license" ? What reasons are there for it I What 
against it ? What right has a city to forbid a dynamite factory in its 
limits ? To forbid liquor-saloons ? Has it a right to forbid whiskey 
distilleries or breweries ? If so, why ? What is ** local option " ? 
A prohibitory law ? What is the difference between them ? Would 
it be fair for the people of Massachusetts to prohibit persons in the 
city of Boston from using intoxicating drinks ? Would it be fair 
for a majority of the people of the United States to prohibit the 
people of New York from using them ? Ought a bare majority 
anywhere to insist upon a new law which the minority do not yet 
accept as right ? Give reasons for your answers to these important 
questions. Why do many favor national prohibition ? What objec- 
tions, if any, are there on the other side ? 

Are there any to whom the moderate use of beer and wine cer- 
tainly does no harm ? Suppose that there were one man in twenty 
to whom beer and wine did no harm, against what evils must his 
self-indulgence be balanced? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Can you think of any bad habit which you once saw no harm in, 
which you have outgrown ? Show how the world outgrows customs 
which it once allowed. What customs of this sort can you recall ? 
What is the harm in gambling ? Is there any law against it in the 
Bible ? If not, why ? Is there any law against slavery in the Bible ? 
What rule, however, covers these ^tilings? (Matt vii. 12.) How is 
conscience educated ? X^oes it make a bad custom — duelling, for 
instance — right that people In France do ^ot as yet see harm in it 1 
How about the old custom of war, — is it right ? 

State the rule of the greatest good. Does it seem fair ? Suppose 
a few people were able to get pleasure or profit out of slavery, while 
treating their slaves kindly, — did this make slavery right ? What 
limit is there to the right of the individual to please himself 1 
Ought the exceptional or superior man to obey a law that was made 
for average men ? For example, about the use of firearms ? Ap- 
ply the rule of the greatest good to intoxicating drinks. Are they 
good for the whole ? For the average man ? What ought the ex« 
ceptional or superior man to do about them ? Is this asking very 
much sacrifice of any one ? Suppose it were sacrifice, what fine 
verse can you recall? (Rom. xv. 3.) Can you tell any story to 
illustrate the rule of the greatest good? 

What is " the religion of the golden rule " ? What is its chief 
idea? (See 1 Cor. xiii., Revised Version.) Do you think that it 
would be safe to follow this idea? Who was Marcus Aurelius? 
What did he say ? What did he mean ? Is this true ? Do you 
know any other sayings of his ? 

What is the use of societies ? How does the old story of the 
bundle of sticks show this ? What if you put the light of two or 
three candles or gas-jets together ? What reforms have been helped 
by societies ? Why do men have parties in the State ? What may 
a temperance society do ? What is the use of a temperance pledge ? 
What different kinds of pledges are there ? What sort of persons 
ought certainly to take the pledge ? Are there any objections to 
taking a pledge ? What do you think of such objections ? What 
good does it do for any one to join a temperance society or to sign 
a pledge who has no temptation to use liquor ? What good is there 
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in a child taking a pledge ? Ought a child to take a pledge for life ? 
What can a child do in tlie cause of temperance ? 

How can those who still take the old-fashioned view of temper- 
ance help the cause ? Can men have strong sympathy for the 
victims of intemperance, and at the same time enjoy indulging in 
the use of their dangerous drinks? What would you think of a 
father who brought a hurtful food into the house which made the 
children sick : would you think that he felt very sorry for the chil- 
dren ? What position on the subject of temperance will help most 
to overcome the evils of intoxicating drinks ? 

What is it to live a noble life ? Whom can you think of who 
really lived this life ? What happens to a city where such a man 
or woman lives ? Which view of temperance appeals to the noble 
and generous side of your nature? Which appeals most to the 
selfish side ? Which is right, then ? Which position do you think 
that Jesus would take if he were living in America to-day ? Do 
you think he would take any different position in England ? Or 
in Germany 1 If not, why ? Which position, then, do you think 
marks the direction of the world's progress ? Which is the higher 
thing, to succeed in forbidding men to drink liquor, or to persuade 
them to adopt the new view of temperance? 
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